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Why  Study  Dreams  as  a  Studio  Art  Major? 

Dreams  are  the  synthesis  of  our  raw  thoughts.  The  mind  is  an  extraordinary  artist, 
painting  while  we  sleep,  and  yet  few  have  explored  its  full  potential  as  a  creative  tool. 
Perhaps  we  shy  away  from  such  exploration  out  of  ignorance,  but  more  likely  I  think  we 
avoid  our  dreams  because  they  scare  us.  The  subconscious  can  be  a  frightening  place 
because  it  houses  our  anxieties  and  forbidden  pleasures. 

Abstract  Expressionists,  Expressionists,  and  Surrealists  have  all  been  enamored 
with  the  subconscious  world  of  dreams.  I  have  studied  artists  such  as  Rene  Magritte, 
Yves  Tanguy,  Max  Ernst,  Frida  Kahlo,  Remedios  Varo,  Marc  Chagall,  and  Salvador 
Dali;  their  dreamlike  artwork  provided  an  excellent  foundation  on  which  to  build  my  own 
discoveries.  Through  my  art,  I  wanted  to  uncover  my  true  self  and  expose  hidden 
emotions.  I  wanted  to  take  possession  of  my  thoughts  and  love  even  the  hideous 
nightmares  or  the  erotic  dreams  that  emerged.  To  truly  conquer  my  fears,  I  had  to  face 
them;  I  wanted  to  communicate  that  challenge  to  the  world.  I  am  my  dreams  and  through 
them  I  have  embraced  my  flaws,  the  very  things  that  make  me  an  artist  and  make  me 
human. 

The  Evolution  of  This  Project 

I  have  always  wished  I  could  be  productive  in  my  sleep.  Before  I  began  this 
project,  resting  seemed  wasteful.  Charles  McPhee,  in  his  book  Stop  Sleeping  Through 
Your  Dreams:  A  Guide  to  Awakening  Consciousness  During  Dream  Sleep,  estimates  that 
by  the  age  of  seventy  we  have  spent  five  of  those  years  dreaming.  1  thought  dreaming 


was  interrupting  my  career  as  an  artist,  because  sleep  was  valuable  time  I  could  have 
spent  painting.  Not  only  that,  but  sometimes  I  suffered  through  restless  nights  filled  with 
nightmares;  ironically,  when  I  woke  up  I  was  more  tired  and  anxious  than  before  I  went 
to  bed.  My  sleep  seemed  more  than  just  unproductive,  it  was  counterproductive. 

Although,  I  saw  little  use  for  sleep,  I  was  curious  about  my  dreams.  They  had 
fascinated  me  since  I  was  old  enough  to  analyze  them.  In  sixth  grade,  I  kept  my  first 
dream  journal,  complete  with  illustrations.  I  also  read  books  on  dreams,  and  I  even  wrote 
a  small  research  paper  on  my  findings  at  the  end  of  middle  school.  My  favorite  memory 
from  this  project  was  the  story  of  a  family  who  acted  out  the  same  dream  together;  had  it 
not  been  for  a  guest  who  was  awoken  by  the  family's  sleep  party  in  the  kitchen,  they 
would  never  have  known  that  they  sleep  walked.  I,  too,  am  a  sleep  walker.  I  have  even 
accomplished  the  fete  of  running  and  hurdling  over  small  obstructions  in  my  sleep. 

One  of  my  paintings  for  this  research  project  is  titled  Sleep  Walk  in  honor  of  this 
unusual  phenomenon  of  physically  acting  out  our  dreams.  To  emulate  the  motions  of 
walking,  I  stepped  onto  the  canvas  while  it  was  still  wet,  allowing  the  tread  of  my  shoes 
to  leave  a  trail  of  footprints.  This  recorded  the  memory  of  walking,  communicating  it 
back  to  the  viewer  just  as  my  mind  records  and  replays  this  experience  in  my  dreams. 

But  where  did  my  fascination  in  dreams  originate?  This  intense  interest  in  the 
subconscious  most  likely  stemmed  from  the  lucid  dreams  and  horrific  night -terrors  I  have 
experienced  all  my  life.  Upon  waking,  I  sometimes  cannot  distinguish  my  dreams  from 
reality.  There  have  been  many  nights  where  I  have  woken  up  screaming,  with  a  family 
member  or  roommate  standing  next  to  me  in  fear.  I  have  also  enjoyed  a  one-way 
conversation  with  my  pillow,  believing  it  was  my  boyfriend,  and  I  have  used  my  pillow 


as  a  weapon  to  ward  off  imaginary  assassins.  Once,  while  sleeping,  I  even  acted  out  an 
argument  with  my  sister;  I  yelled  and  cursed  until  my  sister  woke  me  by  calling  back 
from  her  room.  These  active  dreams  were  a  mystery  to  me.  I  wanted  to  know  why  they 
occurred  so  that  I  could  stop  them;  I  felt  guilty  for  frequently  waking  my  friends  and 
family  in  such  a  violent  manner.  I  was  determined  to  learn  everything  I  could  about  my 
dreams. 

Since  I  was  in  elementary  school  I  have  found  drawing  therapeutic;  art  was  a 
means  of  expelling  my  fears  and  anxieties.  In  middle  school  I  began  drawing  my  dreams 
in  hopes  of  subduing  my  nightmares,  not  to  produce  a  work  of  art.  I  had  not  yet 
discovered  that  my  dreams  could  provide  the  most  poignant  subject  matter  for  my 
paintings.  My  mind  had  already  done  the  hard  work  of  fabricating  sensational  imagery, 
now  all  I  had  to  do  was  translate  these  visions  into  paintings. 

The  first  dream  I  remember,  I  experienced  when  I  was  three.  I  was  flying  a 
couple  inches  above  the  floor  of  my  parent's  bedroom,  and  when  I  awoke  I  was 
convinced  I  could  fly.  Even  now,  eighteen  years  later,  the  experience  seems  puzzlingly 
real.  This  is  when  I  began  questioning  the  difference  between  dreams  and  reality.  It  is 
possible  to  think  of  reality  as  only  a  perspective;  dreams  provide  another  vantage  point. 
By  this  definition,  I  am  living  another  reality  in  my  sleep. 

Carl  Jung,  the  Swiss  psychiatrist  who  founded  analytical  psychology,  treated 
dreams  as  facts.  He  believed  that  what  happened  in  dreams  was  as  legitimate  as  what 
happened  in  reality.  After  watching  the  Stephen  Segaller  Film,  The  Wisdom  of  the 
Dream:  Carl  Gustav  Jung,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Jung  not  only  encouraged  his 
patients  to  paint  their  dreams,  but  he  also  painted  his  own  dreams.  He  thought  that  during 


the  day  we  all  don  a  persona  (i.e.,  a  daily  mask),  but  at  night  it  is  the  true  self  that  is 
unleashed. 

When  I  came  to  Sweet  Briar  and  had  more  time  alone  for  introspection,  I 
experienced  some  extraordinary  revelations.  I  realized  that  sleep  and  dreams  are 
anything  but  unproductive:  when  I  sleep  I  problem-solve,  exercise  my  imagination,  sort 
through  old  memories,  and  experience  another  life.  Some  of  my  most  significant  ideas 
are  born  in  my  dreams.  Like  Jung,  I  began  to  paint  my  dreams  in  hopes  of  understanding 
myself.  Even  the  nightmares  became  beautiful  because  they  evoked  heightened  emotions 
which  I  could  channel  into  my  art.  Instead  of  fearing  my  thoughts,  I  began  putting  them 
to  use.  The  psyche  became  my  paintbrush,  and  I  translated  the  visual  language  of  my 
dreams  onto  canvas. 

Over  time,  I  have  come  to  recognize  that  sleep  and  dreams  not  only  engage  my 
creative  skills,  but  also  bring  me  closer  to  understanding  the  whole  self,  both  its 
conscious  and  subconscious  entities.  The  spontaneous  collaboration  of  memories  and 
emotions  is  an  essential  part  of  making  art,  and  I  have  found  its  roots.  Now,  when  I 
sleep,  I  am  uncovering  another  part  of  who  I  am. 

Summary  of  Junior  Honors  Research 

In  the  summer  of  2002, 1  started  a  new  dream  journal.  In  the  eight  years  since 
middle  school,  I  had  neglected  to  record  my  dreams.  I  could  remember  only  fragments  of 
my  subconscious  thoughts.  Now,  I  have  trained  myself  to  write  elaborate  narratives  the 
morning  following  almost  every  dream. 


When  I  returned  to  Sweet  Briar  in  the  fall  of  2002, 1  worked  closely  with 
Professor  Laura  Pharis  on  my  proposed  Junior  Honors  Research.  The  first  thing  I  did 
every  morning  when  I  woke  up  was  write  down  my  dreams.  Then,  I  explored  various 
ways  to  illustrate  these  fabrications  of  the  subconscious.  I  proceeded  to  paint 
representations  of  my  thoughts,  using  the  dream  journal  for  inspiration. 

I  also  researched  dreams.  I  collected  news  articles  about  current  discoveries 
concerning  REM  sleep.  In  Chip  Brown's  article,  The  Stubborn  Scientist  Who  Unraveled 
a  Mystery  of  the  Night,  I  learned  how  Eugene  Aserinsky  discovered  REM  by  tracking  the 
eye  movements  of  his  sleeping  son.  I  learned  that  sleep  aids  memory  and  that  dreams  are 
a  way  of  reprocessing  what  we  learn  throughout  the  day. 

In  the  article,  Dreaming  of  the  Rat  Race,  Jay  Lindsay  describes  how  the  neurons 
in  the  hippocampus,  the  part  of  the  brain  that  controls  memory,  are  active  in  sleep. 
Scientists  recorded  this  neuron  pattern  in  rats  who  ran  through  mazes  and  later,  when  the 
rats  were  sleeping,  the  same  neuron  pattern  occurred.  The  correlation  was  so  great  that  it 
was  possible  to  actually  pinpoint  where  the  dreaming  rats  were  in  their  imaginary  mazes. 
In  fact,  other  tests  have  proven  that  rats  and  humans  improve  at  recently  learned  tasks 
after  a  period  of  sleep  because  they  are  able  to  practice  such  tasks  in  their  dreams. 

Also,  I  explored  the  various  creative  means  of  expressing  dreams  and  how  other 
artists  have  accomplished  this  daunting  task.  I  poured  over  art  books  and  read  about  the 
subconscious.  I  studied  artists  such  as  Marc  Chagall  (1 887-1985),  the  Russian  artist 
celebrated  for  his  brightly  illustrated  dreamlike  images,  such  as  Self-Portrait  with  Seven 
Fingers.  Chagall  gave  me  permission  to  mix  and  match  all  my  pigments.  I  dream  in 
color;  why  not  make  my  paintings  just  as  vibrant? 


I  also  learned  about  Rene  Magritte  (1898-1967),  Yves  Tanguy  (1900-1955),  and 
Max  Ernst  (1891-1976).  Magritte,  a  Belgian  painter,  was  known  for  creating  surreal 
images,  portraying  ordinary  objects  in  unexpected  or  unlikely  situations.  I  especially 
enjoyed  False  Mirror  which  shows  the  human  eye  reflecting  the  sky  rather  than  being  the 
traditional  window  into  the  soul.  The  concept  of  this  work  is  more  elaborate  than  the 
actual  execution  of  the  painting;  I  realized  that  technical  skills  are  not  the  only  asset  to 
making  a  successful  work  of  art.  Sometimes  an  extraordinary  concept  is  enough  to  make 
a  masterpiece. 

Tanguy  was  a  French-born  American  surrealist  whose  dreamlike  works  appeared 
as  ambiguous  marine/lunar  landscapes.  An  example  of  this  is  his  painting,  Indefinite 
Divisibility,  where  abstract  forms  sprout  from  an  aqueous  background.  The  same 
principal  is  applied  to  my  painting,  Fantasy:  Wakeful  Sleeping,  where  objects  build  upon 
one  another  in  an  undefined  space. 

My  professors  also  encouraged  me  to  study  Ernst,  a  German-born  artist  and  a 
founder  of  both  Dada  and  surrealism.  His  work,  Old  Man,  Woman,  and  Flower, 
illustrates  his  exploration  of  the  subconscious,  with  the  main  figure  displaying  mere 
outlines  for  arms  and  a  fan  for  a  head.  The  collage  aspect  of  many  of  his  works  seems 
similar  to  my  paintings,  such  as  The  Unspoken,  which  shows  digital  images  of  myself 
tangled  together  as  though  I  were  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain. 

As  I  continued  my  research,  I  also  took  care  to  observe  myself.  I  noticed  how  the 
conscious  mind  affected  the  subconscious  mind  and  vice  versa.  If  I  had  a  stressful  day, 
my  dreams  merely  amplified  my  fears.  However,  if  I  was  relaxed  and  happy,  my  dreams 
would  most  likely  be  peaceful  as  well. 


My  dreams  also  made  me  reevaluate  what  I  was  doing  during  the  day.  Sometimes 
my  intuition  told  me  something  that  I  had  ignored  during  my  waking  hours,  but  when  I 
was  sleeping  it  was  no  longer  a  subtle  suggestion.  Dreams  have  a  way  of  saying  what 
you  physically  cannot.  They  are  blunt,  but  extremely  beautiful  even  in  their  severity. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  my  research  was  the  study  of  myself.  I 
initiated  a  link  with  my  hidden  and  sometimes  subversive  self,  but  over  time  I  began  to 
understand  her  better.  I  knew  her  now.  I  recognized  this  self  as  a  part  of  me  and  I  was 
no  longer  afraid. 

Summary  of  Senior  Honors  Research 

This  year,  I  prepared  two  gallery  shows:  my  Senior  Art  Show  and  my  Honors 
Thesis.  My  artwork  in  the  Senior  Art  Show  concerns  anatomical  studies  of  the  self, 
while  my  Honors  Thesis  unveils  the  mental  self  through  the  visual  documentation  of 
dreams.  Although  these  projects  are  separate  and  unique,  there  is  an  obvious  connection 
that  should  enhance  the  overall  effect  of  both  exhibitions. 

Essentially,  I  have  created  an  autobiography  transcribed  in  images.  This  idea  of 
self-exploration  has  been  a  common  theme  for  artists  such  as  Frida  Kahlo  (1907-1954). 
Kahlo,  a  Mexican  painter,  made  surreal  images  of  the  physical  and  psychological  pain 
she  endured  throughout  her  life,  including  a  horrific  bus  accident  and  her  intense 
relationship  with  Diego  Rivera.  These  personal  events  saturated  her  mind  and  she 
allowed  the  paintbrush  to  mix  her  thoughts  as  though  she  were  simulating  what  takes 
place  in  dreams. 


Her  painting,  A  Few  Small  Snips,  shows  Kahlo's  unabashed  freedom  of  the  self  in 
her  art  and  her  daily  life.  It  is  a  figurative  portrayal  of  the  emotional  turmoil  she 
sustained  after  Rivera  slept  with  her  sister.  Kahlo's  ability  to  know  herself  and  expose 
herself  through  her  paintings  was  an  inspiration.  I  wanted  to  be  as  fearless  and  open  as 
she  was.  both  in  my  own  art  and  in  life. 

Salvador  Dali  (1904-1989).  a  Spanish  surrealist,  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me 
ever  since  I  researched  him  in  sixth  grade.  His  flamboyant  personality  and  meticulously 
rendered  images  captivated  my  young  imagination.  My  favorite  Dali  painting  is  One 
Second  Before  Awakening  from  a  Dream  Caused  by  the  Flight  of  a  Bee  Around  a 
Pomegranate.  It  shows  a  nude  woman  levitating  above  a  glacier  with  a  gun  falling  from 
two  tigers  leaping  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  piranha  who  is  swimming  from  an  open 
pomegranate.  In  the  background  is  an  elephant  with  stilt-legs  carrying  another  glacier  on 
its  back.  As  a  child,  I  knew  Dali  had  performed  an  act  of  magic;  he  had  brought  his 
dreams  to  life. 

Another  model  for  me  was  Remedios  Varo  (1913-1963).  Varo  was  also  a  Spanish 
surrealist  who  made  dreamlike  imagery  of  mystical  creatures  usually  performing  alchemy 
or  witchcraft.  Papilla  Estellar  depicts  a  young  woman  feeding  a  caged  moon  on  ground 
Stardust  with  the  rest  of  the  composition  devoted  to  sky.  By  example,  Varo  taught  me 
that  paintings  communicate  a  stronger  message  if  they  are  carefully  composed  with  space 
to  breathe  around  the  central  image.  In  the  past,  I  was  guilty  of  cluttering  my  canvas  with 
unnecessary  images  that  detracted  from  the  overall  aesthetic  design. 

After  studying  artists  such  as  Kahlo,  Dali,  and  Varo,  I  realized  that  my  honors 
research  was  not  going  to  be  an  exact  visual  translation  of  dreams  to  canvas;  I  was  going 


to  have  to  extract  the  pertinent  material  from  my  dream  journal  and  explore  alternative 
ways  of  conveying  those  ideas.  My  research  on  dreams  had  enhanced  my  ability  to  recall 
those  imbedded,  subconscious  images,  while  my  research  on  numerous  artists  and  their 
artwork  had  challenged  me  to  explore  new  ways  to  express  myself  through  my  own 
creative  process.  Understanding  this  connection  between  myself  and  my  predecessors  in 
the  art  world  improved  my  studio  art  skills  and  helped  me  successfully  communicate  my 
ideas  through  my  own  artwork. 

Methodology 

Painting  successful  works  of  art  from  my  dreams  was  a  challenge.  At  first,  I 
attempted  to  draw  exactly  what  I  had  dreamed.  To  my  frustration,  the  finished  products 
were  less  compelling  than  what  I  had  envisioned.  Then,  I  thought  about  doing  a  series  of 
paintings  for  each  dream,  as  though  the  art  would  act  as  a  snapshot  for  every  scene.  This 
proved  tedious  and  unrewarding  as  well.  I  was  trying  to  show  too  much  in  too  little 
space,  and  it  cluttered  the  aesthetic  composition  while  diluting  my  intended  message. 

However,  after  researching  other  artists  and  discussing  my  dilemma  with  my  art 
professors  I  came  up  with  a  solution.  I  would  use  my  dreams  as  inspiration,  but  I  would 
not  confine  myself  to  illustrating  them  image  by  image;  the  important  thing,  I  decided, 
would  be  for  the  underlying  emotions  to  remain  the  same.  Essentially,  I  would  attempt  to 
recreate  the  same  dreamlike  atmosphere,  but  I  would  allow  spontaneity  to  guide  me  in 
new  directions.  An  example  of  this  is  my  painting,  Moles,  which  I  accidentally  burned 
after  pouring  boiling  water  onto  the  canvas  to  make  it  taut.  The  small,  brown,  burn  spots 
slowly  disappeared,  but  the  idea  remained.  I  then  deliberately  incorporated  splotches  of 
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darker  pigment,  as  though  moles  were  bleeding  into  the  background  and  foreground,  and 
thereby  merged  subject  matter  with  surroundings.  Although,  the  image  was  originally 
from  a  dream  about  my  having  hundreds  of  cancerous  growths  on  my  back,  the  concept 
of  the  environment  taking  on  the  same  malignancy  was  an  act  of  spontaneity. 

Not  only  are  the  concepts  important  to  the  act  of  painting,  but  the  skills  of 
assembling  the  canvas  and  the  ability  to  paint  with  fluid  control  are  also  crucial  to 
making  a  successful  work  of  art.  The  technical  aspects  of  my  painting  first  involved 
hand-building  my  stretchers  from  long  strips  of  wood  using  an  electric  saw,  nails,  and 
wood  glue.  Then,  I  secured  the  canvas  onto  the  finished  frame  by  using  a  staple  gun  and 
pulling  the  cloth  as  tightly  as  possible.  After  the  canvas  was  taut,  I  gently  drew  an 
outline  of  an  image  with  graphite  directly  onto  its  surface. 

Finally,  after  these  preparations  were  complete,  I  was  ready  to  choose  my  palette 
from  an  assortment  of  Golden  acrylics  and  begin  painting  directly  onto  the  raw  canvas. 
The  beauty  of  acrylic  is  that  it  is  both  water  soluble  and  it  can  be  layered  with  a  gloss 
acrylic  medium  to  achieve  nearly  the  same  depth  and  luminosity  as  oil. 

Ultimately,  each  painting  was  its  own  learning  experience.  I  experimented  with 
different  sized  canvases.  One  painting,  Sleep  Walking,  is  60"x67."  The  large  size  forced 
me  to  leave  the  canvas  off  its  stretcher  so  that  I  could  roll  the  work  and  transport  it  more 
easily.  To  paint,  I  had  to  lay  the  canvas  on  the  floor.  Its  unusual  location  inspired  me  to 
later  walk  over  it  and  the  large  surface  area  gave  me  ample  room  to  record  my 
movements;  I  felt  like  Jackson  Pollock  choreographing  his  Abstract  Expressionist 
paintings.  On  the  other  hand.  The  Unspoken  is  only  22"x22."  The  small  size  lent  itself  to 
the  intimate  subject  matter  of  sexual  dreams. 
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Not  only  did  I  work  in  various  sizes,  I  also  explored  a  wide  range  of  shapes:  ovaL 
triangle,  square,  and  rectangle.  Brain  Storm  is  oval-shaped,  mimicking  the  womb,  with 
the  figure  displayed  in  a  fetal  position.  A  Sign  is  in  the  shape  of  a  yield  sign,  with  a 
triangular  silhouette  of  a  person  practicing  yoga  in  the  very  center  of  a  sunset.  Working 
with  untraditional  shapes  forced  me  to  explore  new  ways  of  composing  my  available 
space. 

Writing  down  the  history  behind  my  research  and  the  assemblage  of  my  canvases 
provides  a  glimpse  into  how  I  made  my  paintings.  However,  the  message  I  wish  to 
convey  in  each  painting  needs  no  written  explanation.  My  artwork  is  derived  from 
dreams  and  carefully  composed  with  the  intention  of  provoking  each  viewer's 
imagination.  Ultimately,  the  paintings  should  speak  for  themselves. 
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Dream  Quotes 


"We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 
— William  Shakespeare,  The  Tempest 

"I  dream,  therefore  I  exist." 
— Johan  August  Strindberg 

"Why  does  the  eye  see  a  thing  more  clearly  in  dreams  than  the  imagination  when 

awake?" 

— Leondardo  da  Vinci,  The  Notebooks  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

"All  that  we  see  or  seem,  is  but  a  dream  within  a  dream." 
— Edgar  Allan  Poe,  A  Dream  within  a  Dream 

"All  men  whilst  they  are  awake  are  in  one  common  world:  but  each  of  them  when  he  is 
asleep,  is  in  a  world  of  his  own." 
— Plutarch 

"My  eyes  make  pictures,  when  they  are  shut..." 
— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  A  Day-Dream 

"A  work  of  art  is  like  a  dream;  for  all  its  apparent  obviousness  it  does  not  explain  itself 
and  is  always  ambiguous." 
— Carl  Jung 

"Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say  why...  I  dream  of  things  that  never  were  and 

say  why  not." 

— George  Bernard  Shaw,  Back  to  Methuselah 

"Last  night  I  dreamed  I  ate  a  ten-pound  marshmallow,  and  when  I  woke  up  the  pillow 

was  gone." 

— Tommy  Cooper 

"Dreaming  permits  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  be  quietly  and  safely  insane  every  night 

of  our  lives." 

— William  Dement 

"The  interpretation  of  dreams  is  the  royal  road  to  a  knowledge  of  the  unconscious 
activities  of  the  mind." 
— Sigmund  Freud 
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Dreams:  The  Real  World  of  Imagination 

by  Brienna  Ardath  McLaughlin 


Honors  Exhibition 
ARTWORK 


Artist  Dreaming  She 's  an  Artist,  2004 


Fantasy:  Wakeful  Sleeping 

acrylic  on  canvas 
2002 


36"x48' 


Suspended  Belief 

acrylic  on  canvas 
2002 


48"x48' 


Sleep  Walking 

color  pencil,  acrylic,  and  digital  images  on  canvas 
2002 


60"x67' 


Unraveled  Ocean 

acrylic  on  canvas 
2003 


36"x36' 


Stretched 

acrylic  on  canvas 
2003 


36"x36' 


Moles 

acrylic  on  canvas 
2003 


36"x36' 


Brain  Storm 

acrylic  on  canvas 
2004 


70"  circumference 


A  Sign 

acrylic  on  canvas 
2004 


36"x36"x36' 


The  Unspoken 

acrylic  and  digital  images  on  canvas 
2004 


22"x22' 
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